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GET GREATER YIELDS! 





Tests show remarkable 


results VIGORO produces! 


@ Here’s proof that vegetables grow more abundantly 
when fed Vigoro, the complete plant food. 

In recent, carefully-controlled growing tests, two 
groups of vegetables were grown. One group was fed 
Vigoro. The other was unfed. The results? The yields 
of the Vigoro-fed group averaged 252% greater than 
the unfed vegetables! 

Help yourself to a greater crop of vegetables 
this year. Don’t risk incomplete feeding. 
Get Vigoro, the complete plant food that 
increases yields and improves quality. 


A Product of Swift & Company 
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| OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS 


By IRVING R. MELBO 
In Two Volumes 


Our Each $2.50 


Gott ntrys Sold Separately 
Nat Te nN al , America’s National Parks are more 


p k ; than magnificent scenery, and more 
arKS than unrivaled natural phenomena. 
“one They are sources of spiritual and 
a4 DM moral inspiration beyond compre- 
Oe hension. For ten be. the alee 
has visited the National Parks to 
provide a most complete and reliable story of each one 
including the essential historical and scientific informa- 
tion in a thoroughly enjoyable form. 
Book 1: Yellowstone, Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth 
Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shenan- 
doah, Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, Grand 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, Mesa Verde. 
254 pages, quarto (7” x 1014”), 63 illustrations, 15 maps, $2.50 
Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Rocky 
Mountain, Grand Teton, Glacier, Olympic, Mount Mc- 
Kinley, Lassen Volcanic, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, 
Hawaii. 
254 pages, quarto (7” x 1044”), 64 illustrations, 13 maps, $2.50 
A Parade of the Wonders of Our Heritage 
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Knowing 
Your Trees 


by 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD 
$2.50 Postpaid 
New and Enlarged 
Edition 


Contains more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees—twice the number appearing in the first 
editions. 


Five hundred and twenty-nine actual photographs 
showing typical trees and their leaf, bark, flower and 
fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of 
the outstanding tree books of today. Designed for 
reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed, 
with colorful dust jacket. 


Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834”, 224 pages 


This book is worth owning permanently 
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MULCHING can start in the vegetable and flower garden as soon as the 
soil is warm and the plants have started to make sturdy growth. 

IF EVERBEARING strawberries are planted in the Spring, cut off blos- 
soms in May; allow fruiting to begin in August. 

WEEDS should be destroyed in the germination stage by early cultiva- 
tion. Care should be taken not to injure tiny garden plants in the 


process. 

THIN beets, carrots and other similar crops soon enough to prevent 
crowding and root disturbance incidental to the removal of unwanted 
plants. 

DELAY setting warm weather plants such as tomato, pepper and egg- 
plant until warm weather arrives, or about June | in most northern 
gardens. 

THE TIME to prune Spring-flowering shrubs is soon after the flowers 
fade. Prune by removal of a few older stems at ground level. Do not 
shear the tops. 

TOOLS which are stood against a wall or fence are likely to become 
warped. When not in use they should be hanging with their handles 
down in the tool house. 

A GOOD plan is to grow each herb at the end of the vegetable row with 
which it is most generally used—sweet basil with the tomatoes; Winter 
savory with the beans; chives and burnet around the lettuce patch. 


PLANT the bean poles and tomato stakes before the seeds are sown or 
the plants set. Even though staking will permit close planting, room 
enough should be left to permit the gardener to work among the plants. 


SEEDLINGS in soil into which the fertilizer has been deeply dug can be 
given a start by an application of liquid fertilizer. Later, the deeply 
placed plant food will become available to the rapidly extending plant 
roots. 

A SIX-inch board laid over a row of newly sown seeds will prevent 
crusting of the soil in rainy weather. Thin mulch will accomplish the 
same purpose. The seedlings should be uncovered as soon as germina- 
tion starts. 


ANY “WILD” suckers which may be growing up from the roots of 
grafted plants had better be removed by breaking them off at their 
underground points of origin. Cutting at the soil surface only encour- 
ages suckers to grow again. 


IF THE method of direct seeding of annual flowers outdoors has been 
chosen, it is important that the plants be thinned to permit ample 
development. Many of them can also benefit from pinching the young 
growth to make them bushy. 

THE BEST way to fight cutworms is to repeatedly spread moist poison 
bran bait evenly over the surface of the garden at dusk, especially in 
any area newly set to young plants. If spread thinly enough, it will 
not be eaten by birds or domestic animals. 


ONE SUGGESTED rabbit repellent may be made by mixing four tea- 
spoonfuls of aluminate sulfate and five tablespoonfuls of hydrated 
lime in a gallon of water. Spray the foliage thoroughly. Before eating 
foliage such as lettuce, wash off the spray residue. 


POULTRY manure has real value as a fertilizer for ornamental plants, 
particularly for deciduous hedges and evergreens such as hemlock and 
arborvite. Spread at the rate of 40 pounds of dry poultry manure and 
25 pounds of superphosphate per 1000 square feet. 

ASIDE from Winter injury, dead branches in rhododendrons may be 
caused by a stem-boring insect. Such injury should be removed by 
pruning. The plants should also be sprayed twice with nicotine and 

soap at ten-day intervals towards the 

end of the month to control lacebug. 

Direct the spray at the lower surface 

of the leaves. The maintenance of a 

deep mulch of oak leaves, hay and 

sawdust or of some similar material 
will prove beneficial at all seasons. 
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HE establishment and dedication of a grove of ever-living redwoods (Sequoia 

sempervirens) in honor of the men and women of the armed services was 
provided for when the California State Park Commission gave the name National 
Tribute Grove to a magnificent primeval redwood forest within the Mill Creek 
region in Del Norte County. This was made possible through the Save-the-Red- 
woods League, which matches state funds for redwood land acquisition there. The 
proposal to create this fitting and imperishable tribute was made by The Garden 
Club of America to the Save-the-Redwoods League. Many other influential 
organizations, national and regional in scope, are collaborating. The choice of this 
grove and decision on its boundaries are determined by the Commission upon the 
recommendation of Frederick Law Olmsted, America’s distinguished landscape 
architect. Completion of the program will mean that more than five thousand 
acres of superb redwoods will be embraced in the National Tribute Grove. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








PERENNIALS, BACKBONE OF THE GARDEN 


Spring. Naturally, this rule is not with- minimum of care, they are well able to 


HE transplanting of perennials from 

one place to another within the same 
garden can be carried out at almost any 
time during the growing season. Many a 
perennial may safely be moved in full 
bloom, if the plant is watered thoroughly, 
then taken up with a large lump of soil 
containing all of its roots, and then is care- 
fully watered for some time after re- 
planting. 

Plants with mats of fine fibrous roots, 
such as aquilegia, armeria, astilbe, geum, 
hosta (funkia), lysimachia, phlox, and 
trollius, are particularly easy to transplant 
in this manner. Those with fleshy, brittle 
or spreading roots such as aconitum, del- 
phinium, eryngium, peonies, and Oriental 
poppies, are much more sensitive and are 
better not transplanted out of season. 
Naturally, it would be unwise in any case 
to undertake this type of transplanting 
when the weather is very hot and dry. A 
rainy spell will offer much better chances 
for success. 


Wholesale Transplanting 
Because of the amount of labor in- 
volved, it is inadvisable to transplant a 
whole border of perennials in this fashion. 
Besides, such wholesale transplanting 
should be carried out only when the plants 
of the border are in need of division, and 
most of them cannot safely be divided 
when in full growth. 

Young plants which have been raised 
in pots, and which are sometimes available 
from nurseries, may also be planted any 
time during the growing season. If a whole 
new border is to be planted with plants 
bought from nurseries, the best plan is to 
prepare the bed during early Summer and 
to start by setting out the Spring- and early 
Summer-flowering plants at the end of 
August. Spaces must then be left for the 
Fall-flowering plants which are to be 
planted in Spring. 

A general rule is to divide all Spring- 
and early-Summer-flowering plants when 
they have finished their yearly 
growth, in August or September, 
and all Fall-flowering plants in early 


rs 


out its exceptions. Garden irises, as well 
as polyantha primulas and sweet violets, 
should be divided immediately after flow- 
ering, which means during July for iris 
and during June for primulas and violets. 
Scabiosa caucasica should be divided only 
in early Spring and peonies only in August 
or September. 

In regions where frosts must be ex- 
pected before snow comes, delphinium as 
well as other Summer-flowering perennials 
are most safely divided in early Spring. 
Where an early, deep and continuous snow 
cover is the rule, preventing the soil from 
ever freezing in depth, these same plants 
should be divided in September or October. 

As to how often should perennial plants 
be divided, there is a general rule which 
holds fairly true and which sets a limit of 
three or four years. However, the gardener 
must once more be warned not to take this 
rule too literally. How often a perennial 
plant has to be divided depends not only 
upon the type of plant but also upon the 
care it has received. Except where one de- 
sires to increase the stock, there is certainly 
no need to disturb and to divide a plant as 
long as it produces strong growth, flowers 
freely and does not crowd other plants. 
There are cases on record of plants of 
aconitum, delphinium, hemerocallis and 
phlox which were over ten years old and 
formed strong, free-flowering clumps. 

Peonies and Oriental poppies as well as 
aconitum, Dicentra spectabilis, dictamnus, 
echinops, eremurus, eryngium, gypsophila, 
helleborus and platycodon, are plants 
which, once planted, should not be taken 
up again, if this can be avoided. With a 









maintain themselves in the same spot over 
a surprising number of years. 

Michezlmas daisies of the Aster novi- 
belgi section, on the other hand, should 
be divided each Spring if they are to give 
full satisfaction. They become weedy when 
left alone and, will crowd out other plants 
as well as exhaust themselves. Three or 
four strong suckers of such a Michzlmas 
daisy, planted closely together are sufficient 
to produce a very fine bush, and one large 
plant often provides enough suckers for a 
dozen such clumps. This applies equaily 
to all other plants which grow in a similar 
manner. 


How to Divide an Ornamental 
Perennial 

Dig up the plant and shake the soil out 
of its roots. Because this is easiest to ac- 
complish when the soil is dry, plants to 
be taken up for division should not be 
watered previously. Yet, one must never 
forget that the roots are the most sensitive 
part of the plant and must not be exposed 
to injury by the sun. Therefore, one should 
choose a cloudy day for this type of work. 
Move the plants to a shady spot as soon 
as they have been dug up and divide them 
there, keeping a watering can and pieces 
of moist burlap always within reach to 
protect the roots as soon as the plants have 
been divided. 

Certain perennial plants such as: ade- 
nophora, adonis, anemone, aquilegia, heli- 
opsis, hepatica, primula and trollius, read- 
ily divide into separate crowns. These must 
be pulled apart by hand, and care must be 
taken to save the roots as far as possible. 
Also, breaking or injuring of the often 
small crowns must be avoided. 

Others such as anthemis, artemisia, 
astilbe, centaurea, coreopsis, doronicum, 
erigeron, eupatorium, helenium, hemero- 
callis, hosta, monarda, nepeta, phlox, 
physostegia, pyrethrum, salvia, sca- 
biosa, stachys and veronica can be 
divided only with the aid of a knife 
or a sharp spade. Sharp cuts sepa- 
rating the clump into four equal 








parts will usually serve. One may also 
force two spading forks deeply into the 
center of the clump, placing the forks back 
to back and close together. The plant may 
then be pried apart by using the two forks 
as levers, pulling or pushing the handles in 
opposite directions. 

Old plants of Michzlmas daisies should 
be dug up in Spring once the young shoots 
have appeared above ground. After the 
soil has been shaken out, the suckers are 
pulled off the main stem by hand. The 
strongest of these suckers, which by this 
time should have roots of their own, are 
chosen and planted together in lots of three 
to five. The old central part of the plant 
should be discarded. Achillea ptarmica, 
bocconia, chrysanthemums, helianthus, 
physalis and Rudbeckia laciniata, can be 
divided in a similar manner. 

Irises should be separated into three- 
pronged divisions which give better results 
than single shoots. The rhizome should 
be severed at the joint, not above it, with a 
knife. All weak growth, as well as all the 
old pieces of rhizome should be discarded. 
Dividing irises in July also affords the op- 
portune time to search for iris borers. Every 
small hole in the rhizome should be sus- 
pected and investigated. Any borer which 
is found must be killed. To make doubly 
sure, all discarded rhizomes should be 
burned. 

Peonies, as stated above, should be di- 


vided only if an increase in stock is desired. 
One should bear in mind that it usually 
takes about three years before a peony divi- 
sion develops into a strong free-flowering 
plant. The rootstock must be cut with a 
sharp knife and, to prevent rot, the freshly 
cut surface should be powdered with char- 
coal. A good division must not be too 
small and should have two or three eyes or 
buds. Any division not bearing growth 
buds should be discarded. 


Planting Suggestions 


Careful preparation of the soil is always 
necessary. Light sandy soil must be ren- 
dered more water-retentive by the addition 
of manure or peat moss, or both. If ma- 
nure is not available, commercial fertilizer 
may be incorporated together with the peat 
moss. Heavy clay soil must be made por- 
ous through the addition of crushed cinders 
and sand as well as horse manure or peat 
moss. One should not plant any perennial 
in freshly manured soil. Apply manure in 
Fall for Spring planting, and in Spring for 
Fall planting. 

Garden irises or bearded irises, often 
called German irises, demand well-drained 
soil and, contrary to common belief, do not 
succeed in wet ground near water. They 
appreciate occasional applications of pow- 
dered limestone to the soil and respond well 
to doses of bone meal. All sorts of manure 
should be kept away from them. In plant- 
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We have nursed it along all Summer. 
Now we have discovered it’s a weed. 
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ing, the rhizome should be placed parallel 
to the surface of the soil and should be 
covered very thinly. 

Peonies are notorious for failing to 
flower when planted too deeply. No more 
than one to one and one-half inches of soil 
should be placed over the tip of the crown. 
The soil should be well drained but must 
not be too sandy. Peonies are also averse 
to manure which, when applied to im- 
prove the soil, must be dug in between the 
plants and never close to the crowns. Bone 
meal and dried blood are safe and satisfac- 
tory fertilizers for peonies. Plant peonies 
in August or September. 

Delphiniums and Oriental poppies also 
are frequently injured by applications of 
manure which should never be applied 
close to their crowns. Bone meal and dried 
blood are safer and should be loosely dug 
in around the plants in early Spring. Orien- 
tal poppies should be planted or trans- 
planted during the dormant period in late 
Summer. 

Phloxes are shallow-rooting plants 
which, therefore, suffer easily from 
drought during Summer. Watering must 
not be neglected. For the same reason, it 
is advisable to avoid as much as possible 
hoeing around phlox plants because the 
shaliow roots are easily damaged. A mulch 
of peat moss or of decayed manure around 
phlox plants will help prevent baking and 
rapid drying of the soil. The addition of 
manure or peat moss to the soil is also 
advisable. 

—Henry Teuscher. 


Montreal Botanic Garden. 


Angelica as a Garden Plant 


T ONE time, the garden angelica, 
which is associated with legend and 
folklore dating back to very ancient times, 
was found in every herb garden, where it 
was grown for its manifold uses. For in- 
stance, the stem of the plant was candied 
and served as a sweetmeat; from the roots 
was brewed a tea, which was administered 
for bronchial colds, while the tips of the 
leaves were used as a flavoring for jams, 
particularly the rhubarb. 

Nowadays, an oil is extracted from the 
seed of angelica, which is used commer- 
cially as a flavoring for such wines as 
Chartreuse, Vermouth and Benedictine. 

Angelica is a biennial plant, but may be 
retained in the garden as a perennial by 
cutting off the blossoms before they go to 
seed. This herb, unlike most others, re- 
quires a cool, moist place and should have 
frequent cultivation. 

Angelica, which is a handsome oriental- 
looking plant, growing to the height of 
five or six feet, if made happy in its sur- 
roundings, is an attractive plant for the 
background of the herb border. In fact, 
with its lacy blossoms of greenish white, 
set amidst broad plumy sprays of light 
green foliage, it makes a decorative plant 
for any part of the garden. 


—NMary Eleanor Rorer. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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The Zoo in the Back Yard — 


HEN I was a boy, my dad fre- 

quently took me to the zoo and 
whenever the circus came to town we were 
sure to go, as much to see the animals as 
the clowns and acrobats. My dad was not 
greatly interested in animals but he knew 
! was and I have often thought throughout 
the years that had he but known he could 
with less trouble, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense, have taken me out into our garden 
and there have shown me animals of far 
more interest than the lions and tigers 
cooped up in cages for the public to see. 


The Praying Mantis 


In our garden we would have found, 
for instance, a strange and queer-looking 
animal called the praying mantis. I do not 
know if the mantis actually prays, and still 
if we could read its mind (assuming it has 
one) we might find it praying for a meal 
to come along. At any rate, the praying 
mantis has received its name from the de- 
vout or prayer-like attitude which it as- 
sumes when hungry and which is merely a 
crouching position from which it can seize 
some unsuspecting victim that might ven- 
ture too close. 

The mantis is an insect, as perhaps you 
have guessed, measuring two to 
three inches in length and brown 
or green in color. It is predatory 
to a high degree, feeding on all 
kinds of insects and when hungry 
even on its own kind, and has the 
first pair of legs armed with spines 
and otherwise fitted to grasp its 
prey. It does not pursue its vic- 
tims but waits patiently for them 
to come within reach of the front 
legs although at times when a vic- 
tim is just beyond reach of the 
legs it will capture it by stealth, 
crawling upon it so slowly that 
its motion is hardly perceptible. 
Indeed, the manner in which it 
then stalks and devours its vic- 
tims is most extraordinary. 

While waiting for a victim, the 
mantis stands with its second and third 
pairs of legs braced firmly on the twig or 
leaf of some plant with its head erect and 
attentive and its front legs raised like up- 
lifted hands in prayer. The moment an un- 
suspecting victim arrives within reach of 
the forelegs they are shot out with astonish- 
ing rapidity and the prey is caught in the 
ugly spines with which they are covered. 
Then, and as quickly, the mandibles are 
plunged into the soft flesh of the victim and 
the mantis proceeds to feast. 
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Some strange garden creatures 
which most gardeners never see 


Should the prey alight some distance 
away, however, say four or five inches in- 
stead of within easy reach of the forelegs, 
the mantis will begin a sort of swaying 
motion and then gradually crawl towards 
its victim, a step at a time until it is near 
enough to shoot out those deadly forelegs. 
I might add that the mantis is the only 
insect that can look back over its shoulder, 
so that it does not really matter where its 
prey may alight, since it can see in practi- 
cally any direction. 

While watching the feeding habits of 
the mantis, we would perhaps have seen a 
dainty and delicate little insect flitting 
through the air on green gauze wings. Had 
he known about the golden-eyed lacewing 
my dad would have remarked that here is 
no seemingly frivolous creature but one 
with a definite purpose in her flight. We 
would have followed her, too, to some 
aphis-ridden plant. 


How the Lacewing Works 


We would have seen, if we watched 
very closely, a drop of sticky fluid issue 
from the tip of her body and which the 
little insect would have pressed firmly 
down on the leaf. If our curiosity were 





The bombardier beetle. 


aroused by this action, as it surely would 
have been, we would next have seen her 
lift up her slender abdomen and spin the 
tiny drop into a thread half an inch or more 
long which would have hardened in the air 
into a stiff silken thread or stalk. Still 
watching the dainty creature at her work, 
we would have seen her lay an egg at the 
tip of the stalk. 

With the curiosity of a boy, I would 
surely have asked the reason for this but 
would have been admonished to be quiet. 
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Perhaps the admonition would have been 
unwarranted for my attention would 
doubtless have been riveted upon the ac- 
tions of the lacewing for the moment she 
had finished with laying her first egg she 
would have proceeded to fashion another 
stalk on which she would have laid a 
second egg and a third and a fourth in like 
manner. 

The egg-laying habits of the lacewing 
illustrate an interesting provision of Na- 
ture. The young or larve which hatch 
from the eggs are quite unlike the dainty 
and beautiful adult insect. They are queer- 
looking creatures with a spindle-shaped 
body and long pointed sickle-shaped jaws 
which they insert into soft-bodied insects. 
Like the mantis, they are also predatory to 
a high degree but unlike the mantis they 
confine themselves to feeding chiefly on 
aphids and hence are calied aphis-lions. 
They always seem hungry and will quickly 
devour their own brothers and sisters as 
quickly as any other insect. 

Here we have the reason why the mother 
lacewing lays her eggs on stalks. If she 


‘laid them side-by-side or in a mass on the 


leaf the first aphis-lion to emerge would 
probably take to eating the eggs or if sev- 
eral emerged at the same time to eating one 
another, as spiderlings do when they hatch 
within the egg-case. So what does she do? 
She sees to it that when an aphis-lion 
emerges it will not be tempted to eat its 
unhatched brothers and sisters by placing 
the eggs beyond its reach, for being hungry 
its first thought is for its breakfast. 

There is nothing, of course, but an in- 
edible stalk to eat, and so the first thing it 
must do is to begin a rope climbing per- 
formance that must be rather difficult for 
a newly emerged aphis-lion. But 
it performs the feat and on reach- 
ing the green floor looks about 
for food. It could, of course, 
ascend one of the neighboring 
stalks and feed on one of its un- 
hatched brothers or sisters but 
with wise foresight the mother 
lacewing usually spins her egg 
stalks in the midst of a colony of 
aphids so that the newly emerged 
aphis does not have far to go in 
search of food or have to repeat 
its agile rope-climbing perform- 

ance. 


The Lunate Long-Sting 


If you think the instinctive be- 
havior of the lacewing remark- 
able or uncanny let me tell you about the 
lunate long-sting which we would surely 
have seen in our garden before the Summer 
had passed. The long-sting is a wasp-like 
insect with a slender body from which ex- 
tend three “‘hairs’’ which may be as long as 
three inches. These “‘hairs’’ are not hairs at 
all, or stings either for that matter, but the 
Ovipositor or egg-laying apparatus with 
which, believe it or not, the female bores 
through wood. 
The long-sting is a parasite of another 








insect, the pigeon tremex. The female tre- 
mex also has three “‘hairs’’ extending from 
her body but they are considerably shorter 
than in the long-sting and with them she 
drills a hole in some tree in which she 
deposits an egg. This egg in time hatches 
into a small grub which feeds on the tissues 
of the tree, making a small burrow as it 
does so. If lucky, the grub will feed and 
grow and finally emerge from its burrow 
in the tree as an adult tremex but the 
chances are perhaps 50-50 that it will be 
eaten by a grub of the long-sting before it 
gets to be an adult. This in itself is not so 
unusual, for among all forms of animal 
life we find species feeding on other species. 
The uncanny part about it all is the man- 
ner in which the grub of the long-sting 
finds its way into the burrow of the grub. 

It happens this way. The lunate long- 
sting when ready to lay her eggs flies about 
looking for a tree infested with grubs of 
the tremex. How she finds such a tree I do 
not know but find it she does and then 
starts drilling. She does not drill in a hap- 
hazard manner either but selects a spot 
which she judges is near a tremex burrow 
and then goes to work. On penetrating 
the burrow, she deposits an egg which soon 
hatches into a grub. This grub immediately 
begins to crawl along the burrow until it 
reaches the tremex grub on which it then 
feeds by sucking its blood, eventually de- 
stroying it altogether. When full grown 
the grub pupates in the tremex burrow and 
finally emerges from the burrow by gnaw- 
ing its way out through the bark. 


Insect Bombardiers 


We hear so much these days about 
bombardiers but when I was a boy the 
word to most of us was only another word 
in the dictionary. Not so, however, to one 
who knew his insects for a very interesting 
beetle is called by that name and this beetle 
we, too, could have found in our garden. 

The bombardier beetle is a small insect 
and does not measure more than half an 
inch in length. It has a reddish head and 
thorax and bluish wing covers and may be 
found under logs and stones. It is well 
protected by armor and having long legs 
it can cover ground easily. The tank is 
supposed to be of recent introduction to 
the militaty art and man takes great pride 
in its invention but the bombardier beetle 
had the same idea ages ago. It does not, 
however, discharge a projectile but, what 
is equally as effective, a fluid which upon 
coming into contact with the air changes 
to a gas which looks like smoke. 

Furthermore, the fluid is ejected with 
a sound like that of a tiny pop-gun. When- 
ever some larger insect tries to capture one 
of these insect-tanks and gets very near it, 
the bombardier fires its little gun in the 
face of its enemy. The noise astonishes the 
pursuer and the smoke blinds him and by 
the time he has recovered the bombardier 
is far away. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Decorative Rock Plant 


F THE many species of vesicaria, pos- 

sibly, the one most grown is V. utric- 
ulata, a native of South Europe in rocky 
places. It is a hardy evergreen perennial 
about six inches high, somewhat woody at 
the base, the main shoot branching into 
several stems, which are leafy. It produces 
yellow flowers in abundance and they open 
in succession. It flowers very early in the 
Spring, often before the alyssums, to which 
it is nearly related. 

The seed pods are inflated and when dry 
may be used for Winter decoration, much 
the same as Honesty. Isolated plants make 
a good show in the rockery, but to be seen 
at its best, like most rock plants, it should 
be planted to make a mass. The best means 
of propagation is by seed, which is pro- 
duced in abundance and if sown in early 
Fall will produce flowering plants the 
following year. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


An Ornamental Vegetable 


OKEWEED, hardy as far North as 

Maine, is a standard vegetable in the 
better gardens of the South, though the less 
provident depend upon wild plants for 
their supply. Like rhubarb and asparagus, 
it should be planted along the side of the 
garden, out of the way of plowing and 
spading. Like them it requires rich soil. 
It may be started from seed or from roots 
dug in the wild. Cutting may be begun 
the second year. 

Pokeweed is usually written of as a sub- 
stitute for asparagus, whose season of use- 
fulness is almost identical. When so used, 
shoots are cut before the leaves are fully 
unfurled. A good clump will yield cutting 
after cutting of shoots, especially during a 
rainy Spring. Within my own observation, 
pokeweed is most widely used as a spinach 
substitute. Shoots up to eight or ten inches 
are used stem and all. Of taller growth, 
only stem tips and small leaves are used. 

Pokeweed is cooked alone or in com- 
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Pokeweed, showing flowers and fruit. 
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bination with mustard greens, narrow 
dock, or other greens. The standard sea- 
soning is smoked bacon or bacon grease; 
the most popular dressing is the one of 
fried bacon, sugar, and vinegar used on 
wilted lettuce. The root, like that of rhu- 
barb, is not safe for eating and should be 
avoided in cutting. The purple bark of 
older stems and the seeds of the berries are 
under suspicion as poisonous. Young 
shoots and peeled stems of older growth 
not yet become pithy are widely used for 
pickling. 

Gardeners quit cutting pokeweed when 
garden peas become ready for picking. In 
a few weeks plants begin blooming and 
from that time on are properly ornament- 
als. The ripe berries are popular with 
flower arrangers and high school art classes. 

Acquaintances from Ohio, Iowa, and 
New York maintain that pokeberry pie is 
as edible as any other berry pie, but I have 
never happened to know of the use of the 
berries for pie in the South, perhaps be- 
cause the fruit is so beloved by mocking 
birds. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Pests of Elm Trees 


UDGING from present indications, there 

will be an outbreak of the elm leaf beetle 
this year. The beetles have passed the Win- 
ter in hibernation in houses, barns and 
other buildings and are emerging now for 
feeding and egg-laying. 

Although the adults do some damage to 
elms by eating holes in the foliage, the 
greatest menace to the trees is the larvz of 
the pest. Egg-laying will occur on the 
underside of elm leaves in another week or 
two and, when the tiny larve hatch, they 
immediately begin to feed, often com- 
pletely skeletonizing leaves and denuding 
entire trees. 

In some places canker worms are now 
abundant. Where this is true, elm trees 
Should be sprayed with lead arsenate at 
once. A second spray should be applied 
three or four weeks later to protect them 
from the elm leaf beetle. One spray is not 
sufficient to take care of both pests. Three 
pounds of lead arsenate per 100 gallons of 
water are the proportions for both sprays. 


A New White Mertensia 


i WAS with a thrill of delight that I 
saw for the first time recently the white 
Mertensia virginica Snowbell. The indi- 
vidual flowers of this mertensia are pure 
white, firm in texture and with long tubu- 
lar flowers having no trace of blue or pink. 
The foliage is the same as that of M. vir- 
ginica and it has the same habit of ripening 
as soon as the flowers are gone. As this is 
apparently a sport or chance hybrid, it may 
not come true from seeds, divisions being 
required for increase. Unless some dealer 
has been working up a stock, it will not be 
on the market for some time. 
—Frederic J. Rea. 


Norwood, Mass. 
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MONG the many marvelous phenom- 
ena to be found in the world of 
nature, none are more interesting to me 
than the intimate and complex relations 
between certain flowers and their insect 
visitors. The orchids and the sphinx moths 
serve to illustrate this relationship, for in 
some species of orchids the nectar, lying 
at the bottom of a long tube, is accessible 
only to those long-tongued insects without 
whose help the plants could not secure 
cross pollination. 

The orchids, however, are not the only 
flowers to make use of the sphinx moths, 
for the honeysuckle, lilac, tobacco, petunia 
and many other strongly scented and con- 
spicuous nocturnal flowers also attract these 
insects for a similar purpose. The tongues 
of these insects, incidentally, bear a direct 
relation to the depth of the nectary in the 
flowers that they visit. 

The tongue or sucking-tube of the 
sphinx moth is, as a rule, very long, some- 
times being twice as long as the body, and 
when not in use is coiled closely like a 
watch spring beneath the head. All these 
observations are the result of looking at 
the accompanying illustration, which was 
made from a photograph sent me by Paul 
Hadley of Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘TQ E SURE to go and see Aunt Lotty’s 

garden’’ were the last words of a 
friend as I left the state college in Utah late 
one May to go to Moab, to speak to the 
graduates of the Grand County High 
School. Moab is a cattle town on the 
Colorado river in the far eastern part of the 
state, at the foot of La Sal mountain. | 
got there about noon after 300 miles in the 
train and a 30-mile drive across a desert of 
red cactus blooms and black lava rock. The 
garden was up in a dry canyon a little way 
out of town and I found it the most useful 
flower garden, as well as the most Spanish 
and the most American garden in the 
United States. 

I call it the most useful as it supplied 
flowers without money and without price 
for all funerals, school celebrations, birth- 
days and weddings in a desert town more 
than a hundred miles from a flower shop. 
And the most Spanish because Aunt Lotty 
irrigated her land by flooding and not by 
furrows in the American way. 

Situated in a dry canyon, Aunt Lotty 
had much sand and rock to overcome in 
order to make the desert bloom. She was 
brought up by a green-fingered mother and 
grandmother. Every time her husband 
went up the mountain to see his cattle, she 
went with him and returned with a wagon 
load of wood soil. Her chief passions were 
roses and a lawn, both almost unattainable 
in a desert country, but she had them. 

You left the canyon road by a path 300 
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feet long, lined with perennials, to reach 
a house with a patch of shady lawn on one 
side and a rose bed on the other, with pea- 
cocks and guinea hens sheltered by Concord 
grapevines, behind them. That night at the 
high school graduation I still was with 
Aunt Lotty, for her garden supplied the 
bunches of ‘‘corn lilies’’ or hemerocallis, 
of peonies, and of snowballs, all set off by 
“garter” or ribbon grass. 

Similarly, Aunt Lotty’s garden was all 
over the town for she supplied roots, cut- 
tings, seed and horticultural rules to all 
garden-minded boys and girls. Every town 
from New England to Utah needs an Aunt 
Lotty as much as a high school or a local 
newspaper. 


HE Wister name is closely connected 

with Philadelphia, where the Wister 
family has long been prominent and, of 
course, with the very popular climbing 
vine which was named for Caspar Wister. 
Recently, Charles Jenkins, who also occu- 
pies a prominent place in the horticultural 
world, wrote some verses for Miss Frances 
Wister, a sister of John C. Wister, who is 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. As both Miss Wister and Mr. 
Jenkins have given me permission to pub- 
lish these verses, I am very glad to present 
them herewith because of the charming 
humor which is found in them: 


Right here in Philadelphia, some vestiges 
remain 

Of a first class, bitter, family row about a 
family name; 

*Twas in the realm of botany, it bordered on 
hysteria, 

And all about a charming vine,—was it 
Wistaria or Wisteria. 

The Montagues and Capulets, the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, 

Had nothing on this floral war between the 
“A’s” and “E’s”. 

The savants, Asa Gray and all, including G. I. 
Jaspar, 

All know ’twas named Wistaria to honor Dr. 
Caspar 

But ’tis a rule of botanists, a rule both stern 
and clever, 

That the name first printed of a plant, that is 
its name forever. 

So Thomas Nuttall, botanist, not knowing 
how to spell 

The name of Doctor Wistar,—Philadelphians 
know it well,— 

In his description of the vine, instead of using 
“2 

Spelled Wistar with an “e”, and so the name 
today. 

But everyone is happy now, and no one should 
complain, 

For the Wistars have the honor and the 
Wisters have the name. 

Let us all rejoice that Spring is here, and soon 
the charming twister, 

Will be loaded down with glorious blooms for 
dear Miss Frances Wister. 
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AM interested to learn that the New 

York Botanical Garden is observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Garden’s 230-acre grounds in Bronx Park. 
Although founded in 1895 by the Torrey 
Botanical Club, Columbia University and 
a group of leading New York citizens, the 
Garden traces its history to Dr. David 
Hosack of Columbia University who, in 
1801, established the 20-acre Elgin Bo- 
tanic Garden on the ground now covered 
by Rockefeller Center. Among his horti- 
cultural exhibits were English holly trees, 
two of which have now been returned to 
the site of the old garden. 

As I read the records, the State of New 
York purchased Dr. Hosack’s garden in 





The coiled tongue of the sphinx moth. 


1811, presented it to Columbia and saw 
it abandoned for lack of maintenance. 
Nothing more was done about a botanical 
garden in New York City for two decades. 
Then a semi-commercial garden, contain- 
ing ornamental trees, shrubs, hothouse 
plants and dahlias, was established at 23rd 
Street. and Broadway. It was not until 
1888, however, that the present New York 
Botanical Garden was actually conceived 
by Professor Nathaniel Lord Britton, like- 
wise of Columbia University, following a 
trip to the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, England. 


OME of us deplored this season's pre- 

cociousness, fearing the possible effects 
of a night or two of low temperatures. 
Those fears were not groundless, as is evi- 
denced by what happened to the apple 
crop in some sections of the northeast. 
However, in those areas where severe freez- 
ing did not occur, the more normal weather 
of May has had a pleasant effect. I cannot 
remember when the flowers of dogwoods, 
lilacs, crab apples and other trees and shrubs 
have remained colorful over such a long 
period. They have this year escaped the 
common experience of being subjected to 
an unusually hot day or two. 











Choose Your Own Name 


’ x S A boy I enjoyed a great shrub in our 
garden which we called Pyrus ja- 
Colorado s Federation Song ponica. It was set in early Spring with a 


PE 45 ; great mass of red flowers, which came to 
OLORADO'S Federation of Garden Clubs has the distinction of possessing be followed in due course by curious 


a state song, the words and music of which are printed, with permission, ““quinces,’’ as we called them, that had a 
below. The words of this song were written by Mrs. Ora Kehn, corresponding fine aromatic odor and could well be placed 
secretary of the Arvada Garden Club. The music was written by Edward Kehn, Jr. in one’s clothes drawer for that odor. The 


; pampee fruit was not edible, at least to thi - 
This song was adopted by the Federation in 1941 and is now in general use by pone ts aly cher pusad peda ~ad spe 


garden clubs throughout the state. This project offers a suggestion to other omnivorous appetite. 
federations. Later on I discovered that this pyrus had 
become cydonia, and then after a while it 
bo came to be chenomeles, although naturally 


it still stayed the same so far as the hardy 
red-flowering Spring subject was con- 


cerned. 
There Will Always Be a Garden Most of the catalogues now use the name 
cydonia, which is as easy to say as pyrus, 
Words by Music by and that rules out the unpleasant designa- 
ORA KEHN EDWARD KEHN, JR. ‘ f 
iieteeane tion of chenomeles. However, the last 


name is botanically correct. There is prob- 
ably a proper botanical distinction which 
I do not propose now to discuss. The pyrus 
S name has long disappeared, because it is 
not a pear. 

What has excited me to mention the 
subject now, aside from the quip at the 
amusements of the botanists who have 
moved it around, is the crop of very beau- 
tiful seedlings of chenomeles or Cydonia 
There will al-ways be a gar - den where snow wa-ters seep and flow, lagenaria which are available, mostly I 
think in the United States because of the 
work of that sharp-nosed collector of good 
things the rest of us miss, W. B. Clarke of 
San Jose, Calif. He sent me a half-dozen 
or so, and they are in bloom as I write these 
words. 

However, there is just one of them that 
approximates the redness of the old familiar 
“‘Pyrus japonica.’’ The others are every- 
thing from rosy white to the deepest, rich- 
est scarlet I think I know anywhere away 
from the Cardinal Flower. There are in- 
between varieties that have everything 
to recommend them except very rapid 
growth. All of them bear the quince-like 
fruits I have mentioned, and all of them 
belong in the modern hardy border that 
has been conceived happily enough from 
the standpoint of beauty rather than sheer 
imitation. 


Through our Col-o-ra-do Rock - ies To the fer - tile plains be - low. 


Yes, where home spells Col - o - ra - do Al - ways will a gar-den grow, —J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Additional Stanzas 


HE following are the additional 

stanzas of the song, ‘“There Will Al- 
ways Be a Garden,”’ which appears on this 
page: 
the shad-ows of the Rock - ies wa - tered by the moun-tain snow. There will always be a garden 
Neath the aspens and the pines, 
Where the silver rain drops patter 
On our wild blue columbines. 


There will always be a garden 
Where the women love the lands, 
And protect the plants and flowers 
By the labor of their hands. 
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Skeptical About Worms 


EAR EDITOR—I have been reading 
your January 15 issue, and the angle- 
worm story has led me to take pen in hand. 
Once when I worked in a greenhouse 
the boss said we were to sterilize the 


ground beds. Half the house was in 
benches, half in eight-foot beds on the 
ground. | had to dig two trenches in each 
bed two feet deep and put in four-inch 
drain tiles. When we got through I had to 
clean the walks of the angle worms that 
crawled out into them. I got a bushel and 
almost a peck of worms from three walks 
250 feet long. 

I did not think much about the matter 
then, although I| did feel sorry for the poor 
worms, but when | read this worm story 
in your paper | can see that those worms 
were supposed to cultivate the soil and to 
fertilize it. Now I never worked harder 
cultivating and I had to fertilize twice with 
each crop. I never saw such lazy worms as 
we have here on the West Coast. Now if I 
could get some of the eastern angleworms 
to cultivate my garden I would pay them 
the union scale. 

—-Tom Morgan. 
Portland, Ore. 


Control of Cedar Apple Rust 


EAR EDITOR—lIn the February 1 

issue of Horticulture on Page 64 the 
question is asked and answered about pro- 
tection of apples and hawthorns from 
cedar apple rust. Several years ago I wrote 
an article for Horticulture suggesting col- 
loidal sulphur for this purpose. I have 
used it for a number of years with complete 
success. 

The Bechtel crab is especially susceptible 
to this rust and I have been able to obtain 
complete control with colloidal sulphur. 
Spraying should commence as soon as the 
tree is in full leaf and continued at about 
10-day to two-week intervals until about 
July 15 to 25, when further spraying 
seems to be unnecessary. The same plan 
can be followed with hawthorns. I have 
had no trouble with rust where this prac- 
tice was followed. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Harsh Words for Squirrels 

EAR EDITOR—In our garden aids 

we are careful to list useful and harm- 
ful animals. The latter always include 
squirrels with rats, mice, rabbits and 
ground hogs, but we are at liberty to tame 
any of these animals as pets if our neighbor 
is not annoyed. We are thrilled with the 
life habits as revealed through natural his- 
tory of friends and enemies in our gardens, 
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but it is chronic irony to ask a typical new 
Victory grower to stop and watch and 
enjoy a nut hunt by a pest that has pulled 
down every one of his fine corn cobs or 
pears while they were left another day to 
complete perfection, and after successfully 
combating weather and all insect troubles. 

I have yet to know how squirrels help 
us with these insects as suggested, but agree 
as to their cowardice because they totally 
ignore the pear and apple worms upon 
mutilating the fruit to snatch the few seeds. 

In the absence of cartridges and spare 
time we shall have to forget corn, peas and 
choice pears next Summer while our Audu- 
bon society members will cry in vain about 
useful birds’ egg destruction. Can the 
squirrel friends possess a sense of fairness 
in their mistaken kindness to dumb 
animals? 

—William J. Ing. 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Treatment of Passion Vines 


EAR EDITOR—Just a passing com- 

ment regarding the letter in the April 
15 issue from Bessie Buxton. I wonder if 
her trouble with the passion flower vine 
may not be that of a dry atmosphere. 

I recently obtained a good vine from a 
greenhouse establishment full of fat buds. 
One blossom opened and the rest immedi- 
ately fell off under treatment in my win- 
dow garden. I transplanted the plant to a 
greenhouse with a tropical atmosphere, and 
within a week, new strong buds were de- 
veloping on the terminals. 

I shall not try to bring the plant into the 
house again, but enjoy the blossoms as they 
come in the greenhouse. I do not think 
that any outdoor climate in Massachusetts 
would ever permit the blossoms to develop, 
but if Mrs. Buxton could put her plant 
into a conservatory, she would have differ- 
ent results. 

—Nelson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 
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Ivy Defoliated by Apples 


EAR EDITOR—The experience of 

Mrs. Mosely with ivy plants losing 
their leaves when stored near apples (Hor- 
ticulture, March 15), is quite in order. 
The only wonder is the bay trees did not 
suffer, also. Defoliation of newly dug rose 
plants by the proximity of stored apples 
is regular practice among the large Oregon 
growers. It was something found out by 
accident, and it saves much tedious hand 
work in the preparation of plants for ship- 
ment. The foliage is off and desirable 
pruning is made easier. 

I was once called in Massachusetts to 
pass on a collection of beautiful bay trees, 
stored in a basement with excellent light, 
but, under the stable. The drains had 
choked and leakage was plain in the room, 
so was the strong odor of ammonia. 

My diagnosis was easily made, but the 
owner, a clever man, an inventor of note, 
disagreed with me at once, saying that am- 
monia was life giving to plants. However, 
he had the drains fixed, and did have the 
courtesy to write me later that the bay 
trees had not become worse. It is probable 
that any gas in a confined place where fresh 
air is absent would prove deleterious, even 
though it may be considered beneficial in 
other ways. 

——E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


“Forgive Garden Trespassers” 


EAR EDITOR—For many years a 
resident of Philadelphia's Main Line 
has been annoyed with trespassers picking 
wild flowers in her natural woods garden. 
One pleasant Spring Sunday this year 
she saw two young persons, evidently city 
youths, about to stoop down to pick the 
violets close to the roadside. She went to 
them and invited them to come to see the 
entire garden. Their pleasure in wandering 
about her acre of native trees, shrubs and 
wild flowers was almost pitiful. 

Later she saw a middle-aged couple at- 
tacking the Phlox divaricata. They also 
were invited to come in and wander about 
the Spring bloom. All the while, the 
woman held tightly clutched in her hand 
the blue phlox she had picked. They 
seemed greatly surprised to learn that all 
the wild flowers had been planted and not 
distributed by Nature. When the owner of 
the garden found that they lived in a row 
of West Philadelphia houses, she got her 
shears and cut for the trespassets one of 
every flower that was blooming as well as 
giving them a few plants to keep in the 
window. 

——Martha Serene Lewis. 
Strafford, Pa. 
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Buffalo Grass 


ILLIAM CROCKER of the Boyce 

Thompson Institute has stated that 
on the basis of limited tests at Yonkers, 
N. Y., buffalo grass seems to have its great- 
est promise in eastern United States for 
covering badly exposed dry banks on lawns 
and in road and railroad cuts. If, however, 
one is willing to endure a brown lawn 
during late Fall, Winter, and early Spring 
in exchange for a dense resistant sod, he 
may use it as a lawn grass. If the experi- 
ence on the western plains holds in the East, 
the lawn and perhaps the banks would 
have to be replanted every six or eight 
years because of degeneration of old stands. 


Farming for Fishes 


CCORDING to the Potash News Let- 
ter, fish respond to fertilizer even 
more than crops do. Experiments in Ala- 
bama show that under average conditions 
in the South, an unfertilized fish pond will 
produce 100 to 200 pounds of fish to the 
acre. If properly fertilized, these same 
ponds will produce up to 580 pounds of 
fish per acre. 

Proper fertilization is 100 pounds of 
something like a 6-8-4 fertilizer, plus 10 
pounds of nitrate of soda an acre per 
application. Broadcast the fertilizer in the 
shallow water around the edges but away 
from the banks. Make the first application 
as soon as danger from floods is past. New 
or unfertilized ponds should receive from 
two to three applications at weekly inter- 
vals. Additional applications should be 
made whenever the water loses its bright 
green or brown color and becomes clear— 
usually every four to six weeks. The last 
application should be made in September. 


Composting With Poultry 
Manure 


OULTRY manure is a good fertilizer 

provided it is handled to prevent nitro- 
gen loss and fortified with phosphorus and 
potash. According to G. T. Klein as re- 
ported in Better Crops With Plant Food, 
the chemical reinforcement can well con- 
sist of about one-tenth as much by weight 
of 0-20-20. Also, supplementing poultry 
manure with about one-twentieth by 
weight of a complete fertilizer such as 
5-8-7. 

According to Mr. Klein, the best method 
of conserving the plant food is to put the 
manure reinforced with the inorganic ma- 
terial directly into a compost. Tests show 
that there is practically no further loss. 
The layer method is building up the com- 
post heap with leaves, weeds or grass, ma- 








nure and fertilizer, and a layer of soil. The 
compost is decomposed more quickly when 
the nitrogen of the manure is present and 
the phosphate also speeds decomposition. 
The chemicals are diluted to an extent that 
makes them usable in almost unlimited 
amounts for flowers, plants, shrubs, fruits, 
or lawn. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


D. HOLLEY has reported in 

Bulletin of the Eastern States 
Chrysanthemum Society that four of the 
hardiest outdoor chrysanthemums among 
the many tested at Durham, N. H., in the 
Winter of 1943-44 were originated at the 
University of New Hampshire. These va- 
rieties are Franconia, a gold and bronze 
pompon blooming after September 20; 
Sunapee, a rich gold pompon blooming 
about September 15; Nashua, incurved 
bronze blooming September 1, and Exeter, 
double reflex yellow blooming about 
September 20. 


Birds and Herbs 


T IS well known that pyrethrum is the 

base of a potent insecticide. The 1945 
issue of The Herbarist contains an odd 
story as told by an Australian member of 
The Herb Society of America, Edith 
Coleman. 

Mrs. Coleman noticed that a pyrethrum 
plant had been entirely stripped of leaves, 
the fallen leaves with stem-bark attached 
showing that they had been torn off by 
force. By keeping watch she traced the 
thieves, a pair of goldfinches nesting in a 
nearby tree. When the nest was examined 
it was found that the leaves were worked 
into its foundation, interlocking into a 
solid structure which was lined with horse- 
hair and thistledown. This use of pyre- 
thrum happened twice. Query: do the birds 
know that the leaves are repellent to in- 
sects and might combat bird-parasites, or 
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EFUSE 


do they merely like the clean scent? An- 
other pair of goldfinches denuded a thyme 
plant of all its leaves for nest material, and 
a report reached her that sparrows were 
building a nest of rue. 
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Mulch for Bank Plantings 


HE Northeast Forest Experimentation 

Annual Report 1944 states that 
mulching is an aid to replanting cuts and 
banks along roadsides or near new con- 
struction and badly eroded areas where the 
soil is so sterile that even the hardiest weeds 
will not grow. 

In experiments at Beltsville, in a barren 
cut completely devoid of natural vegeta- 
tion, Fall-sown rye mulched and fertilized 
with 5-10-5 commercial fertilizer (500 
pounds per acre) yielded at the rate of 
3,390 pounds of air-dry straw and grain 
per acre. Without the fertilizer, the yield 
was reduced to about one-third that 
amount; with fertilizer but no mulch, it 
was reduced to about one-fifth; with 
neither mulch nor fertilizer, only 62 
pounds per acre were produced. 

By using Fall-mown weed mulch car- 
rying matured seed, a soil stabilizing cover 
of miscellaneous weeds such as crabgrass, 
ragweed, broom-sedge, and partridge pea 
can be established with no additional seed- 
ing. In the Beltsville tests, Fall treatment 
resulted in almost twice as heavy cover the 
next year as Spring treatment. Without 
mulch, all plots regardless of fertilizer, 
soil loosening, and season of treatment, 
remained either completely or practically 
bare. 


Care of Pruning Wounds 


HE extension service of Cornell Uni- 

versity has been making a careful study 
of materials to use in painting tree wounds 
and has the following comments to make 
in a recent bulletin: 

Pruning wounds or other wounds may 
be protected by a thorough application of 
an asphalt paint. Ordinary fibrated asphalt 
roofing paint is probably the most satisfac- 
tory material easily available to the home 
gardener. Preparations containing creosote, 
turpentine, gasoline or similar materials 
are best avoided. Ordinary house paint, if 
made with linseed oil, is fairly satisfactory. 

On choice plants, where a particularly 
good job is desired, the exposed cambium 
at the margin of fresh wounds 
may first be painted with 
orange shellac which protects 
the tissue from drying out and 
encourages healing. When the shellac and 
wood surface are dry, but before checking 
or cracking of the wood occurs, the whole 
surface of the wound should be covered 
with the asphalt or other paint. Treated 
surfaces require renewing from time to 
time and should be regularly inspected at 
least once each year. 

Bark wounds will generally heal better 
if they are pointed top and bottom and 
cut to live tissue on the sides. 
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Growing Good Tomatoes — 


OST home gardeners have learned by 

now that tomatoes grow better if 
they are kept indoors until outdoor condi- 
tions are permanently warm enough to 
permit development to proceed with little 
or no check. The very end of May is 
tomato planting time in most northern 
gardens. 

Even though tomato plants should not 
be subjected to any rigorous process of 
“hardening off,’ it is well to stand the 
plants outdoors in a protected place for a 
day or two before setting them in the open 
garden. While it is well not to feed them 
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Bureau of Plant Industry 
Seeding a tomato plant. Note the soil 
still clinging to the plant roots. 


during the indoor stage, one application 
of liquid fertilizer a few days before set- 
ting out will tend to offset any lag in 
growth during the few days following out- 
door planting. Even if they are not so fed, 
the plants will be benefitted by watering 
a few hours before lifting. 

If the young plants have grown ‘‘leggy”’ 
during their indoor wait for suitable 
planting weather, they can be set on a slant 
in order that much of the bare stem bases 
are covered by soil. New roots will quickly 
emerge from the buried portions of the 
stem. Some growers make a practice of 
setting all tomato plants on a slant to 
avoid injury which may be caused by the 
whipping action of the wind. The leaning 
plants will quickly stand erect. 

Watering the plants in with a teacup- 
ful of liquid fertilizer at setting time has 
been proved to be sound technique. If 
this is done, or if pure water is used, care 
should be taken not to puddle the wet soil 
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Points which the successful 
amateur must keep in mind 


by pressing it down with the hands. 

Pruning for the sake of increasing the 
number of stems is not necessary. The 
plants will branch naturally. In fact, with 
such varieties as Marglobe and Rutgers, 
pinching out the soft tips can delay fruit- 
ing because such pruning removes the main 
stem along which the earliest flowers will 
naturally appear. This fact is recognized 
by those who trellis their plants and re- 
strict the growth to the main stem with 
the idea of obtaining an early crop. When 
this is done, the side shoots are removed 
while still very small from the angles be- 
tween stem and leaves. No leaves should 
be removed. 

Gardeners who are not in such a hurry 
for fruit and who are in position to pro- 
vide ample trellis space or even open 
ground area do not prune their tomatoes. 
Grown naturally with no pruning at all, 
the plants will yield as well. 








Sow These Vegetables 
Several Times 
Harvest Grow for 

from one family 
sowing lasts serving 
Beans, snap 4 weeks 1 foot 
Beets 6 weeks 1 foot 
Carrots 8 weeks 2 feet 
Cucumbers 4 weeks 2 feet 
Endive 6 weeks 1 foot 
Lettuce 6 weeks 1 foot 
Kohlrabi 3 weeks 2 feet 
Turnips 2 weeks 1% feet 
Spinach 2 weeks 3 feet 
Sweet Corn 10 days 4 feet 
Onion Sets 4 weeks 1 foot 
Peas 2 weeks 3 feet 
Radish,early 1week 1 foot 
Summer 2 weeks 1 foot 
Winter 6 weeks 1 foot 




















New Way To Grow Tomatoes 


N “Reader's Questions Answered”’ 
(April 15 issue), was the question 
‘How long should a tomato stake be cut’? 





CUT OFF NEW 
SHOOTS AT AXILS 
OF BRANCHES. 







DO NOT CUT OFF 











When tomatoes are staked. 
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For many years | have had trouble grow- 
ing three stems of a tomato vine up a single 
stake. There never seemed to be room 
enough. 

Three years ago I made two trellises like 
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A tomato support which has been found 
particularly satisfactory. 


the enclosed sketch. I planted two tomato 
plants, one on each side and found this was 
a much better way to grow tomatoes. 

The material used to build my racks 
was all scrap lumber usually found in back 
yards if it has been your back yard long 
enough. The uprights are ¥%4 -inch by 2- 
inch by 5 feet long. The cross bars are of 
lighter material. | used the sides of orange 
crates, which are 414 -inch by 27-inch. 
These I split lengthwise. The bottom 
stakes should be heavier, 34 -inch by 3-inch 
or 2-inch by 2-inch and should be both 
nailed and wired to the trellis. This is 
necessary, as there is considerable strain at 
this point, first in driving these stakes into 
the ground and again when the trellis is 
full of vines and fruit. 

I place the trellises four feet apart and 
grow a tomato vine up each side of each 
one, tying the vine to the cross bars as the 
growth progresses. 

I let three stems grow and there is plenty 
of room to fan them out. 

I keep all attempts of other suckers to 
start on these three stems until they are 18 
to 20 inches tall. Then I let them grow as 
they will. This gives a good growth of 
foliage under which the tomatoes ripen 
without sun burn and with superior flavor. 


—Robert W. Swan. 
Akron, Ohio. 











MICHELL’S SEEDS OF QUALITY 
MARIGOLDS 


New and Popular Marigolds for Show in the Garden, 
also excellent for cut flowers. 

Michell’s Early Golden Jubilee. Exclusive Introduction. Large, double, 
chrysanthemum-like flowers in shades of golden yellow, orange, and 
light yellow. Pkt. 25c; Large Pkt. 60c 

Mission Giants, Yellowstone. Honorable Mention, All-American Selec- 
tions. Bright rich clear yellow. Pkt. 25c; Large Pkt. 60c 

Gigantea, Sunset Giants. Exceptionally free-flowering. Mixed colors. 

Pkt. 15c; Large Pkt. 50c; 14 oz. 75c 

Dwarf French Single, Flash. New Bronze Medal, All-American Selec- 

tions. The large single flowers are a brilliant tangerine and marigold- 


brown. Pkt. 25c; Large Pkt. 75c; 4 oz. $1.25 





Keep Your Victory Garden Growing 
Michell’s Vegetable Seeds For Best Results 








1945 Garden Book, Free upon Request. 


Established 1890 
MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 510 Market St., Phila. 5, Pa. 








PROTECT YOUR GARDEN AGAINST 
INSECTS AND DISEASES ... USE 


"*MECHLING’S- 
DUSTS AND SPRAYS! 


Rotenone-Sulfur Dusting Mixture. Controls 
Mexican Bean Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Flea 
Beetles, Thrips, Mildew, Leaf Spot. 


SULROTE 


Bordeaux-Arsenical complete spray. Controls 
Insects and Diseases on Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Garden Vegetables, Small Fruits. 


Copper Mildew Spray Powder. High copper 
content. Controls Blight, Mildew, Leaf Spot. 
Nounsightly residue. Excellent dormant spray 
for Bramble Fruits. 


Sold By Leading Garden Supply Dealers 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 





DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1Z SOUTH IZTH STREET PHILADELPHIA: 7: PA: 











MAY PLANTING 


The unprecedented early spring has brought out many trees and flowering shrubs, 
but Evergreens and plants such as Azaleas may be safely moved now. 


YEWS in many forms both upright and spreading. 
ARBORVITAES, Dark American, Pyramidal, Siberian. 


AZALEAS, the shell pink Vaseyi and the larger-flowered Royal Azalea, 
Korean (A. poukhanensis) and a number of others. 


We will do our best to dig and ship and if we cannot do it promptly, will tell you so. 
If you have not received our catalog, write us and we will send you a copy. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) * MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Cultivating To Kill Weeds 


AND-pulling of weeds is hard work 

but can be avoided if the weeds are 
taken care of before they appear above 
ground. The trick is shallow cultivation 
of the garden plot before the gardener can 
see any weeds. The tiny weeds are easily 
killed at this time. Cultivation to destroy 
weeds should be light and shallow. Weed 
seeds three inches or more below the sur- 
face of the ground will seldom germinate. 
Too deep cultivation may bring these 
buried seeds to the surface, where they will 
grow. Also, deep cultivation may injure 
the roots of young garden plants. 

Hills around plants are out-of-date ex- 
cept on very wet soils. It is not necessary 
to make the plants stand up and it means 
deep cultivation, besides exposes a greater 
amount of soil to evaporation in a dry 
season. 

Weeding can be done with a hoe or a 
wheel hoe. If the latter tool is used, a one- 
wheel implement with a large diameter is 
the easiest to push. I[t is important, in any 
case, that the tool chosen be well sharp- 
ened. For wide row crops, a rake will do 
a good job if the teeth have been sharply 
filed. The back of a rake is a handy tool for 
breaking the crust on the surface of the 
ground. 


Repellents Slow Germination 


OAL tar repellents applied to corn or 

other seeds retard the absorption of 
moisture and thus slow down germination. 
Tests have revealed that the growth of 
seedlings from repellent-treated seed in 12 
days is about the same as that obtained in 
six days from untreated seed. 

The statement is also made by authori- 
ties that birds actually have a better chance 
to pull corn seedlings from treated than 
from untreated seed because of this slower 
growth. It is further claimed that the 
effectiveness of repellents for pheasants and 
starlings is doubtful. Some farmers go so 
far as to say that pheasants will pick seeds 
from ears of corn scattered about the field 
in preference to pulling out corn seedlings. 

Of course these repellents have no fungi- 
cidal value and do not protect the seeds 
from decay under adverse weather condi- 
tions. A dust seed protectant, such as 
Arasan, Barbak C, or Semesan, Jr., is rec- 
ommended for seed corn and may be espe- 
cially effective in protecting repellent- 
treated seed during germination. 

To sum up, repellents may serve a use- 
ful purpose if crows are numerous, but 
germination will be slowed down when 
they are used. They are useless for protec- 
tion from other birds. Dust protectants 
may be applied to repellent-treated seed as 
safely as to untreated seed. Both materials 
may be applied simultaneously, but best 
results are obtained when the repellent is 
applied first, allowed to dry until only 
slightly sticky, and then the dust added, a 
few days before planting. The effectiveness 
of either treatment depends upon a uni- 
form and thorough coverage of each seed. 
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RARE AND 
TRUE TO NAME 
This year the nny | of good Tulips 
will be more acute than ever, but of 
one thing you may be sure: Nelis 
Tulips will continue to uphold their 
famous reputation for being the most 
distinctive. A new, complete color 
catalog of these exceptionally fine 
offerings wy be had for the writing 
—probably the most comprehensive 
Tulips listing published. The edition 
is limited, so you must act quickly. 
Early ordering of 
bulbs is particularly 
recommended. 





NELIS TULIPS 
from 


TULIP TOWN 





NELIS ...2.- «ue TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 
506 Lakewood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 
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Hospitality Table 

For Garden Terrace or Living Room 
The lovely flowers on the hand painted tray 
offer a charming setting for a coffee service 
or iced drinks. Choice of Black, Chinese Red 
or Antique Ivory yey The 25” tray, 
with an antique finish both liquor proof and 
heat resistant, is firmly held by suction cups 
to the graceful, dull black, wrought iron base. 
The table stands at the gracious height of 21”’. 
Complete table only $22.50 delivered. 

Tray $15.00. No C.O.D.’s please. 


AFCO PRODUCTS CO., Lexington, Mass. 





ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 
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Thinning Vegetables Early 


OST garden makers plant their seeds 

too thickly, with the result that an 
undue amount of thinning is necessary. 
This thinning must be done early. If the 
little plants are left too long it is impossi- 
ble to thin them without checking the 
growth of those that remain. There may 
be a second thinning of carrots and beets 
when some are large enough to use. It is 
the half-grown carrots that are most de- 
licious. 

One should not fail to try a dish of beet 
tops with the tiny roots just beginning to 
form. It is a delicious introduction to the 
garden menu. The beets which are left in 
the ground should be spaced two inches 
apart. 

Salsify, parsnips and chicory, which are 
to remain in the ground all season, should 
be thinned early to three or four inches 
apart in the row. If your soil is rich the 
smaller interval will do, but if it is not, 
then give more room. 

Bush lima beans will never develop 
properly if crowded. A foot or perhaps 
more should be given to each plant for 
best results. Bush beans, green pod and 
wax, should have three or four inches, de- 
pending on the richness of the soil. Beans 
may be thinned readily by cutting off the 
unnecessary plants with shears. It is much 
better to plant thinly. 

Peas are not usually thinned but should 
be planted with plenty of room to grow. 

Turnips must be thinned before they 
begin to form. The early turnips are round 
and flat. They do not grow well if 
crowded. If thinning is postponed until 
the roots begin to form, the growth of all 
is checked and the ravages of worms, which 
are always ready to feed on turnips, are 
likely to be fatal. If the young plants are 
pulled up so they stand four inches apart 
in the row in a remarkably quick time they 
will be large enough to use. 

Radishes are usually thinned by using 
them. This always results in a lot of im- 
perfect specimens which must be thrown 
away. It is a good plan to thin the seed- 
lings when they first appear. 

Leaf lettuce should be thinned, when 
growth begins, to about one inch between 
plants. As lettuce is usually planted, this 
means discarding the big majority of the 
seedlings. Those remaining will develop 
rapidly, however, and soon will be large 
enough for some to be used. Pull up alter- 
nate plants for this use. 


Oak Leaf Lettuce Lives Over 


ETTUCE does not ordinarily live over 
the Winter with me, but I have some 
oak leaf lettuce that is now growing well 
although planted late last Fall. It lived 
through the Winter in excellent condition. 
No covering of any sort was given it and 
little attention was given to it to see what 
it would do. It exceeded expectations in its 
survival. 
—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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ne Garden 
ANNUAL 
FLOWERS 


From Seed Packet to 
Bouquet 

By Dorothy H. Jenkins 
Co-author of Enjoy Your House Plants 


@ The how-to-grow them handbook 
for every lover of the seed catalogue, 
complete with delightful, new sugges- 
tions for bouquets and window boxes, 
and the Calendar of Chores. 16 pages of 
photographs, many line drawings. $2.75 


PERENNIALS 
PREFERRED 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


Co-author of Enjoy Your House Plants 








@ Every gardener’s complete guide to 
growing perennials with a minimum of 
effort through the entire year. Whether 
you want iris or peonies, delphinium 
or daylilies, chrysanthemums or asters— 
you'll find them all, and the Calendar 
of Chores which sums up the month- 
by-month tasks not to be neglected. 16 
pages of photographs and many line 
drawings. $2.75 


ENJOY YOUR 
HOUSE PLANTS 


By Dorothy H. Jenkins 
and Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


@ Fun for indoor gardeners—simple, 
easy-to-follow directions about plants, 
how to feed them, cure their ills, and 
use them decoratively. “Practical, de- 
tailed, lively."—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Illustrated, $2.50 


MAGIC 
IN HERBS 


By Leonie De Sounin 


@ A guide to ambrosial good eating, 
full of unusual ways to make ordinary 
dishes more delectable. Here are all 
the instructions for growing exotic 
herbs right in your own garden. 
Illustrated, $2.50 








| M. BARROWS AND COMPANY, INC., Dept. C5 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16 


Please send me the following books. 
Check for $........ enclosed. 


I 
| 
| 
| GC ANNUAL FLOWERS .. — 
( PERENNIALS PREFERRED). . $2.75 
| 


[] ENJOY YOUR HOUSE BEANTS $2.50 


(] MAGIC IN HERB, «, reed 6 « $2.50 
| a eee oe... Aes i 
I Street......... PS ; ven fl 
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MOSQUITOES 
BITZ2D 


a 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT 
AREA! 


FREEDOM FROM BUZZ and BITES 
OUTDOORS or INDOORS 


Don't let mosquitoes ruin Summer days and nights 
ot camp or home. Burn Breck’s citronella candles 
15 feet apart and watch these dangerous pests 
vamoose. Guaranteed to burn 15 hours. Gift- 
boxed, in glass cups, with black cup holders. 


EXTRA REFILL CANDLES $00 





6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 
ORDER BY MAIL— POSTPAID PAIR 


SEEDSMEN SINCE }818 3 prs. $2.85 
578 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9 





“POPINJAY” 


DECORATIVE POPCORN 
Altho the variegated ears contain kemels 
of different colors, the popped corn is pure 
white and delicious. 


GREAT LAKES LETTUCE 

Best Iceberg type, good in dry weather. 
FLASH SHELL BEAN 

Most brilliant and best shell bean. 


MERRIMAC WONDER PEPPER 
The new sweet pepper for the North. 


WHITE MT. WATERMELON 
Ripens in 65 days. 


SUPER-HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Originated in our cold New Hampshire 
climate. Early and profuse blooming also 
remarkably frost resistant. 


Described in our 1945 Catalogue. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Complete Control Assured 
with 


ANT-=“*X°- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 
Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 














Peonies for Cut Flowers 


EONIES provide excellent cut flowers. 

Cut the buds when they show color (do 
not wait until they are in full bloom) and 
they will develop in your vases or flower 
containers, and will last much longer. 
Long or short stems may be cut, but it is 
absolutely necessary that two leaves be left 
on the stem for the sake of the following 
year’s blooms. All old flowers should be 
picked off before seed pods develop. 

After the blooming season is over, a 
liberal supply of some well-balanced gar- 
den fertilizer should be applied and culti- 
vated into the soil. The plants should not 
suffer for want of water during the Sum- 
mer months, as the next year’s crop of 
blooms depends on the development of 
flower buds at the crowns. 

If you are interested in peonies it would 
be advisable to visit some local grower or 
nurseryman when the peony is in bloom. 
He will probably be only too pleased to 
give you notice of the best time to make 
these visits, and to give you any informa- 
tion you might wish to have in regard to 
the habits of the plants. In this way you 
can select the colors and types you desire 
according to the amount you are willing 
to spend. 


Odor-Free Clinton Marigold 


AY I say a good word for that recent 

Burpee creation, the Clinton mari- 
gold? I have enjoyed this plant for two 
seasons; it is free from the usual marigold 
odor, and the seed planted in the open 
ground early in Spring, produced a wealth 
of brilliant, carnation-like blossoms, from 
late Summer until hard frosts. The gay 
flowers give a bit of needed color to the 
vegetable plot, where they are used as a 
border. When the blooming season was at 
its height last Summer, whole sheafs were 
cut and placed in stone crocks on the porch, 
where, seemingly everyone noticed the 
waved and frilled orange-colored blooms. 
Many persons spoke of the perfect petalage 
and large size; perhaps they might not have 
been as big if I had not cut away some of 
the branches, and picked off many of the 
too numerous buds. 

The plants grew with little care, and 
were untroubled by insects or disease. 
—Naomi M. Ingalls. 

Windsor, Vt. 


Odd and Unusual Plants 


OR those who like plants which are 
different, I recommend Sedum prealtum 
cristatum. Its odd, broad, flat, branches are 
tipped with small green leaves. The flower 
sprays are yellow. This is a fast growing 
plant and likes the sun. Another odd but 
pretty succulent plant is Cheiridpsis can- 
didissima, the thick, narrow, white leaves 
of which grow in pairs resembling goat's 
horns. It is now listed as Victory Plant, 
the leaves forming almost a perfect ““V.”’ 
—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Just a Friendly Reminder that 





® now is the time to arrange 
for spraying foliage. 


Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
| and Spraying but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


"20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 




















Make Your Cut Flowers 





Last 5 tol0 Days Longer 


Double life 
of bouquets 
with 







patented 

FLORALIFE. 

Just stir 

into water! beteaes «a Test) 
FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
cut flowers ... Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
ST for seat. ae, fee dba 
—~ size. Free booklet. Write now to 
er. fe FLORALIFE, Inc., 1427 S. Wabash 
ld f Ave., Chicago, 5. 
(DEALERS: Please write.) 
When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 




















If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














Manufac furing 


ROSE Company 


' 135 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. « 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 








<Squirrel’s 
Demeet ....... $4.75 
Automatic 
ee $2.25 


Squirrelproof ‘‘Eye- 

Safe’’ Feeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe” 

Feeder 
Orange Feeder 

(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








PLANT 


HY BONeX 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 11b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, WN. Y. 


FOOD 
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Ways of Using “Kinseys” 

HE little article on “‘Kinseys’’ or cori- 

ander, on the ‘‘Roving Gardener’s”’ 
page in the March 15 issue of Horticulture, 
was interesting to me as | have grown 
coriander for years, particularly because of 
the childhood memories the fragrant seeds 
bring. 

On our Christmas tree were always 
placed tiny containers of these seeds, which 
were sugared and known as ‘‘comfits.’” The 
little containers, lanterns, buckets or cornu- 
copias, were made from a transparent ma- 
terial similar to heavy cellophane which 
became brittle with age and each year one 
or more was broken and we children would 
eagerly nibble the sweet and fragrant seed; 
for a strange thing is that the seed’s fra- 
grance increases with age. 

Although I use it in certain Christmas 
cookies and always in watermelon pickles, 
to which it imparts a delicious flavor, I 
love best to nibble a seed, for immediately 
I become a child again with the fragrance 
of Christmas about me. 

The plant itself is a rather frail feathery 
thing, growing top heavy with age and it 
is best to provide a clean mulch upon 
which the heads may rest until ripe. The 
foliage has a very disagreeable fetid odor, 
hard to remove from the fingers, so it is 
advisable to avoid handling the plant until 
it is dry, when this odor disappears. 


—DMartha Loew. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Book About Perennials 


‘Perennials Preferred.’’ by Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson. Published by M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Price $2.75. 


Miss Wilson starts her study of peren- 
nial flowers from the evaluation point of 
view. She states that a satisfactory border 
starts not with seeds, soil or plants but 
with the gardener’s state of mind. 

The first rule for the making of a peren- 
nial border is to recognize that perennials 
cannot stand alone. A strong background 
must be provided. Against that back- 
ground, work out a border that relies on 
kinds that bloom over a long period, are 
not unduly rampant and do not sulk after 
flowering. To get this effect, Miss Wilson 
insists on the making and following of a 
planting plan. Wide beds and the designer's 
principle of the repetition of a pleasing 
combination are made use of in her opera- 
tions. Miss Wilson also plants in such a 
manner as to start blooming at the rim in 
Spring and to have the flowers open pro- 
gressively farther towards the rear as the 
season progresses. 


TRI-OGEN 


Ubaltly Garden 


2 Forms - DUST - SPRAY 


Roses, flowers, vegetables—you want 
good healthy Po RI-OGEN provides 
the answer. It controls Black Spot and 
Mildew, certain Fungous diseases, kills 
sucking and os insects, stimulates 
lant growth! Available in spray and dust 
orms at garden supply and hardware 
stores. Write for FREE bulletin. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
135 Ogen Bidg., BEACON, N. Y. 
~ ~~, - =. _ 


= - as, 
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Unusual Reck Plants and Alpines 
for 1945 
Epimedium Rosy Queen, large rose pink 
I a5 ak aha oan a SS * 
Lithospermum Grace Ward, large sky blue 
aa eee ko ae 
Daphne pygmeus, 1” to 2” high pink hardy 2.50 
Iris Gr ES eae 1.50 


Iris minuta, dwarfest of all blooming strain 1.50 
Encrusted saxifrages, large assortment 
$ .35 to .50 
Our famous “BLUE RIBBON” colleetion 
of 12 choice rock plants for beginners 
all pot-grown 
Send for list of many other rare and 
unusual rock plants. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 








HERBS 


Send for free catalog of un- 

usual herb plants, herb seeds, 

dried culinary herbs, herb- 

flavored vinegars, herb teas, 

fragrant herbs and Wisconsin 
wild flowers. 


The Tooles of Garry Nee Dule 
Box 33, Baraboo, Wis. 

















HAMMOND'S 


WEED KILLER 


Easily, quickly destroys wild grass 
and weeds on paths, driveways, etc. 





Qt. can 50 cts. at dealers or direct. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
85N Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 
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Orlyt Is Small But Efficient 


A quality greenhouse despite its small size. Made 
of cypress, or other durable woods—painted 2 
coats, special greenhouse paint. Comes tn sections 
complete with bolts and screws for easy assembly 
on foundation prepared by you. Glass is double 
strength. Orlyc shown is 10 by 13 ft $349.50 
Others from 10 by 5 ft. to 13 by 26 {c $119.50 
to $618.50. For Catalog, write Dept. C.51 5, 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
irvington, N. Y. Des Piaines, ill. 





A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


—a.—— for Victory Gardens 






Stop garden insects before they be- 
come serious by spraying every 7 te 
14 days with 2 teaspoonfuls D-X 
<1 Rotenone per gallon of water. This 
, =| simple spray plan, applied regularly, 
74 will protect your Victory Garden for 
| the entire season. Controls sucking 
“| and chewing insects 

For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 











GLADIOLI 


Rainbow Collection 


Consisting of the finest in existence, 
such as Peaches, Pinks, Lavenders, 
Oranges, Yellows, Purples, Whites, 
Reds. 


Exhibition Flowering Bulbs 


50 for $3.75; 100, $7.00 
250 for $16.00 


EMIL A. WITTMAN 
Dept. A. Clifton, N. J. 














Successor to 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


KILLOGE 


(ROTENONE BASE) 


Death lo 


Controls insects on vegetable 
and flowering plants. Easily 
mixed with water; will not mar 
foliage. Good for house plants, 
too. Bottle 35c., at garden 

and hardware stores. ( 











ROSE MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, WN. Y. 


OLD TIME HERBS 


in your kitchen gar- 
den will give of their 
fragrance and flavor 
throughout the year. 
Those who are 
acquainted with 
the delicious 
taste of food sea- 
soned with ait sprigs of Thyme, Rosemary, 
Basil, etc., know that a patch of herbs is an 
essential part of the garden. 


Your choice of 6 plants for $1.50 (mailing extra) : 
Marjoram, Thyme. Rosemary, Spearmint, Savory, 
Peppermint, Basil, Sage, Santolina, Germander, 
Hyssop, Lavender Cotton. 


GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 












™ 


He 
(GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Bex §18 
Dunbar, W. Va. 

















* ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY ¥* 





TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


ideal equipment for vegetable and flower gardens 

Fast, efficient, and easy to use 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide 

All materiol and workmanship 















fully guoranteed Th en ot 
ousands o 


satisfied users 


Write todey 
for full information 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 


Potented 














Charming Southern Star 


LOWER growers seeking variety in the 

somewhat narrow choice of blue an- 
nuals can find it in the charming and novel 
Southern Star, Oxypetalum caruleum. I 
grew this annual in a Vermont garden last 
Summer, and found it unlike anything else, 
although it required only ordinary care. 

Sown in that latitude about June 1, 
Southern Star proved a comparatively 
slow grower, but with a long flowering 

















The southern star seems delicate but 
is frost resistant. 


season, and frost-resistant. Inch-wide blos- 
soms of an extraordinary pastel blue shone 
out from the border until nearly the first 
of October. The pale green arrowhead 
leaves standing out from the 12-inch stalk 
were also beautiful. 

The delicate appearance of this plant is 
attractive, but quite deceptive. For the 
small garden this lovely little annual has 
special interest because of its rare color and 
definite character. 

—Agnes Miller. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Potentilla Gold Drop 


HE ornamental garden varieties of our 

potentillas are mostly from European 
species. There is one, Gold Drop, produced 
from the white-flowering Potentilla fruti- 
cosa that really leads among small shrubs 
for beauty and ‘usefulness. It is a low- 
growing shrub, always charming and neat 
in appearance, and seldom reaching over 
two feet tall, and as often growing as broad 





Lecture Announcements 














» For Bigger and Better Crops 


Protection from disease 
and insects on potatoes, 
giving increased yield and 
improved quality! At deal- 

X ers or from us. Lb. bag 40c. 
U | | Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
SSN Ferry Street, Beacon, N.Y. 
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ATTRACTING BIRDS TO THE GARDEN 
A BIRD SANCTUARY FOR EVERYONE 
and six other topics 
All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 








MARY RAMTHUN YOUNG 
Dramatic Reader, Traveler, Lecturer 
Garden Symphonies in Picture and Poem 
Lure of the South, Its Homes and Gardens 
Lilacs of Lombard 
Historic Shrines and Homes of Famous Americans 
(colored slides for each lecture) 

935 HAYES AVENUE OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Euclid 9399] 











MRS. BOBERT BARTON, Foxboro, Mass. Lec- 

tures: “Flower Arrangements,” “Thanksgiving and 

— Decorations,” ‘‘Church Gardens,” ‘‘Garden 
ccents.” 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


GERANIUMS—Collection of 10 selected varieties. 
Variegated Leaf Geraniums — $3.00 Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania 


BEGONIAS. Six kinds, $2.75 postpaid. Send $c 
stamp for list of rarities. Philip M. Post, Paxton, 
Mass. 


VIOLA SEED — Scotch Bedding. Large-flowered 
variety. Easy. CQultura! directions. Packet (250 
seeds) 25c postpaid. Robert Poulson, 184-15 Cam- 
bridge Road. Jamaica 3, N. Y 


LOUISIANA IRIS, assorted colors, 
Thin bamboo cane stakes, $2.00/100. 
Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La. 


GARDEN APRONS, shopping bags. etc. Stamp for 
illustrated booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton 68, Mass. 


DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
3235 S W Scholls Ferry Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Algonquin; Flashlish; 
Lavender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; one each 
$2.00, three each $5.75. Free List. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


FREE — Devotional pamphlet, ‘Roses that speak 
of Christ.”” Sent postpaid to anyone requesting 
same. W. R. Marshall, 4850 Newport Ave., Detroit 
13, Mich. 


COMPOST HASTENERS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick. EASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Nebraska, Linda, Patricia, 
Rajah, August Pioneer, each $1.00; Hesperus, 
Moonbeam, Vulcan, each $1.75; Hankow, $2.00; 
Fulva Rosea, $2.50. List. Crawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERBRIES. Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer — everbearing. 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. $3.00 per doz., $20 
per 100. Year-old field-grown plants, $5 per doz., 
$35 per 100. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


LARGE 10 to 11 in. Tomato Plants, Marglobe, 
Stokesdale, Baltimore, also Pepper, Broccoli, 
Potato. $1.75—200, $3.50—500, $6.00—1000, 
prepaid. Colonial Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER or estate Supt. Life expe- 
rience, highest references, horticultural school 
graduate. Age 43 yrs. State particulars in first 
letter. B. Yenny, 577 Monroe Ave., Elizabeth 4, 

















$1.00/10. 
Free list 






































HELP WANTED 


COMPETENT GARDENER, good education and 
personality, for gardens and greenhouse with retail 
florist and grower high standards, good salary, 
opportunity for partnership. Box G. P. F., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 





“< 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





FREE LECTURE 
By Mrs. Gladys Redfern James 
of Oxford, England 


"WAR-TIME HORTICULTURE 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES" 


Given in cooperation with 


The American Herb Society 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 

2:30 P.M. 


Monday, May 21 











Iris Exhibition—May 25 & 26 
Rose and Peony Show—June 13 & 14 
These exhibitions will be free 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





LECTURE 


(Illustrated with motion pictures) 


"Preventing Soil Erosion" 


Presented with the co-operation of 


The Pennsylvania State College 
by 


FRANK BAMER 
Extension Agronomist of the College 


Tuesday, May 22, 1945 
8 P.M. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members and their friends are 
cordially urged to be present. 


No charge. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





FLOWER SHOW 
and LECTURE 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wednesday, June 20th, 1945 
at 2:30 P.M. 


‘Decorative Arrangements 
in the Home" 


by Mrs. Charles Hoffman 





ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP: $10 


PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS: 
$5 Annually 








—_——__—_— 








New Patented ‘’ af 
eentet “BLACK PRINCE’ 
Patent No. 559. Bush ; large heavil ng 

violet-green in 


leaves —? 
Flowers very large and fragran 


24," $5.00 mag $35 100 
Ya! rj eu. G08 par A 
cenamenaals NURSERIES 
Western Avenue 
. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 


Magnolia, Mass. 
Sargent Griffin, Mgr. 





.mples 


Send for free Ss 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


L e« ad pencil me arkines permane nt 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

= ——. gray > color blends 

with garden style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN Lil LINE & & MEASURING STICK 


HANDY-VINEXPENSIVE__NON-RI A -RUSTING f 
Ue 28 on roid sy ~ 2 | 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 1 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 
NDEN ST. WELLESLEY 8) 








MAKE THAT LAWN AND 
GARDEN A SUCCESS! 
Use HYPER-HUMUS, 
Nature’s Soil Builder. It 
improves the soil structure, 
helps retain moisture and 
supplies friendly soil bac- 
teria. Order now from your 
Nature’s Soil Builder dealer. Write for free litera- 


ture. Hyper-Humus Co., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 


apple eeanvens 
Send today! Clean, odor- @ 
less, holds soil moisture, 7 
keeps down weeds. 
100 Ibs. $2.50 ppd. a 
500 lbs. $10.50 ppd. 
> No shipm’ ts west of Miss. River ¥ 
» <a Descriptive folder on request 
LARROWE'S - Cohocton, N. Y. > 


ae 


























May 15, 1945 


as it does high. Its foliage is very small, 
almost fern-like, and covers the branches 
so thickly that the plants are like emerald 
mounds studded with cups of gold. These 
five-petal buttercup-like flowers are a 
glowing golden yellow. The shrub starts 
blooming in June, and often continues 
through the entire Summer. 

This neat, cheerful plant fits in beauti- 
fully anywhere that a low-growing shrub 
can be used in sunshine. It is perhaps the 
only shrub wholly ideal, and particularly 
lovely, to border the chrysanthemum bed, 
since the chrysanthemums have no beauty 
to offer all Summer. The Gold Drop po- 
tentilla, like no other shrub, flowers con- 
tinuously and cheerfully in their stead, 
never becoming weather beaten or drought 
weary in its task to keep the garden bright. 

In our enthusiasm to have colorful beds 
of flowers, we in America, often overlook 
the well-kept garden picture, which the 
gaily colored borders in England never 
lack. And since the chrysanthemums are 
our mainstay in the Autumn time, we 
should take them from their plain setting, 
and put them into the formal garden and 
border them with a hedge of this shrub. 

—NMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 








Special--to get acquainted, we'll mail 
you these 5 full-size. Irsiee le-Packets eed 
for just 1 sh, 
ss Lettuce +. yg ‘Send dime tod toda: - 

urpee’s Catalog oo 
all the best Flowers, Vegetales 
nei ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


ior) 374 Burpee 
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CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLAOE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 

Massachusetts 


KILL POISON ivy! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing new 
“RID” weed killer. It's om. and so economical, 
anyone can do it. Excellent for cleaning up Drive- 
ways, Tennis Courts, etc. 
2 Ib.—80c @ 5 lb. — $1.75 postpaid 
Weedone, 6 oz. bottle, $1.10 postpaid 


Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 
THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole. Mass. 





Wenham 


















ells Death toMOLES 


R Easy, safe way to eliminate 
moles from your garden and lawn. 
4-lb. can 50c, at dealers or direct 
from us. 

ROSE MFG. CO.., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 
the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 











Dept. B. 





Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 
Spring catalog. Enclose 10c for 
mailing and handling costs. 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Dept. 42, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 

















BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN LANDMARKS 


en. 3 
The Bartlett Way 
. %, 


The Judge Samuel Holton house in Danvers, Mass., pictured above, was built 
in 1670. Surrounded by beautiful old trees, it truly typifies the intimate charm 


of early New England homes. 


TREES MAKE GRACIOUS LIVING 


Who would not take to his heart a home like 
this — radiating serenity, comfort, quiet 
dignity, and a sense of gracious living? 


Much of this lovely effect is due to the 
beautiful trees and grounds, which have had 
nearly two centuries of loving care. 


Your trees, too, need constant care — and 
scientific care. At this season of the year 
they need thorough spraying, to protect 
them from the ravages of insect pests no 
longer dormant, such as the canker worm, 


THE F.A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Combcitos, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 


Conn., Danbury, Conn Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. 


& Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. 
Plains, N. Y., Orange, WN. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT 


and the elm leaf beetle. 


To help protect your trees and keep them 
beautiful, The Bartlett Tree Research Labo- 
ratories’ staff of nationally-known scientists 
work unceasingly, analyzing, testing — 
seeking the answers to a million and one 
questions that arise in the endless battle 
against insects and diseases. 


For years the leader in the scientific care 
and preservation of trees, Bartlett is always 
at your service. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Y., New York, N 


+ TREE - 
EXPERTS pmo 


qe woRTH 





Research Laboratories and 


Experimental Grounds 


Y., Westbury, N. Y., White 


Of 
mete Taps 


